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DDS OF IMPROVING HEALTH AND PRO- 


\IMRE, OR A TREATISE ON THE ART OF LIVING LONG 
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REABLY BY REGULATING THE DIET AND REGIMEN. 


2 -, 
MmeYSICIAN. SECOND EDITION. LONDON. 1827. 


EXTRAGZS CONCLUDED. e 


Generally speaking, a sedentary life is a principal source of all the 
which physicians call cachectic or chronic, the. number of 
i siderable. ..Among these scrophula, .indigestion,. bilious 
liver complaints, and pulmonagy consumptionstand foremost, 7 
feimay be added to them jauutlice, growing out of the shoulder 
ved spine, palsy, apoplexy, .&c. For these exercise is one of»the 
lost effectual as well as agreeablegemedies.” ‘“ No art can ever'comie 
pio-nature, in this most seg! her operations.” It is. clear 
lat'the blood must be not only circulated but bé freed from im- 
itities : no medicine will do this : but it will be effected by labor un- 
Pa coarse and simple diet.” .‘<It appears from Dr. Robinson’s ex- 
Petiments that a greater preportion of excrementitious matter is daily. 
a 


Wicharged by the skin, than by stool and: urin -combinedy ».Now, 
wht th ere is a deficiency of exercise a portion of this matter is re? 
tad the body, and serves no other purpose but to corrupt: the 
Miltritious fluids obstruct its vessels and oppress the whole man. 
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Phccording to Plutarch, Cicero was at one perigl 
tremely slender and delicate, having such a wealth 
that he could eat but little and that not. till dates 
travelled to-Athens, however, for the recovery of his 
body was so strengthened by gymnastic’ exercises” as % 
and robust. The author informs us that Julius Cesar Wee 
a slender habit of body, had a soft white skin, was tre Ree wit ie 
in the head, and subject to epilepsy, but by continualMiarches, coans 


cm st 
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diet, and frequent lodgings in the fields, he struggled against 5 
eases and found the exercises and hardships of war the best snedivine 4 
against these indispositions. ; ae a w 
‘Nothing can surpass nor even equal the efficiency 6f exerei ret 
nervous disorders, and | have long been persuagled that it is the onan 
thing which can afford much permanent benefitin a majority ofeas 
of this most distressing class of diseases. Mr Abernethy is it 
it of saying that he knows no medicine for nervous complaints 6 
and €xercise. :a 
«Alt glandular obstructions are muqh more frequent now thanfor , 
ly; this is greatly owing to inactivity, and therefore exergs 
erful preventive and remedy for them. It is well knows 
is much influenced by exercise and friction. That 
Sir Astley Cooper, says, ‘boys will take exercise ai 
ble to this complaint, whilst girls are not allowed 
predisposed to it are almost always attacked by it? 
“We know there exists so intimate aconsent org 
‘the Skin and Jungs that when the perspiration of thet 
copious, the jatter organs are always much relievéye 
the cutaneous perspiration is in any degree checked th’ Hmm 
propoftionably more work to do, and are consequentlhy#iggpress 
irritated.: The celebrated Sydenham used to recommen 8e. 
riding, even in confirmed consumption, and asserts ‘that ta 
given relief in a manner almost incredible: He says se@ fa 
lations have been cured by riding long journies by my ad¥re # 
desperate soever a consumption may, or is esteemed to be, yeu 
emnly affirm that horse back riding is the most effectual earthly ree 
_ edy. But such as are past the prime of life, must continue 
riding much longer than such as are not yet arrived at that aga) 
Without this means and a proper diet, change of climate will beg” 
tended with little benefit. a 
«Jt is amost mistaken ‘notion to suppose that the inhabitants of 
deira, Italy, the South of France isbon, are nearly exempt! 
consumptive disorders ; on the co y, they are very liable to’ them” 
and it isa very remarkable fact that the duration of the disease in these” 
countries, does not exceed, in general, from three to six months, a 
pecially in Italy. ‘The physicians of Italy and France acknowledge” 
thatin’.a hundred deaths among the native inhabitants, there ame) 
twenty-five at least, by pulmonary consumption ; and all the Engg) 
physicians:who have long practiced in Madeira or Lisbon dissuade 
from sending patients thither, Dr. Renton, a resident physiciam@l) 
7 . 
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meof forty-seven consumptive patients sent to that 
Sd within six months after their arrival; six died 
Ps trial of the climate ; six died after returning to 
Byate of the remaining three was uncertain.’ Num- 

five invalids in the more respéctable classes of society, 

jually: fell was to the removal to a foréign climate, who would in 
reasonable probability have been saved by remaining at home and 


Tt ‘strictly observing a correct diet and regimen. 





“Jt is well known that the bones of a race horse during training, 
and those.‘of a healthy laborer, pursuing his ordinary work, are as 
ard.as ivory, but if either the. animal or the-man are much confined 
thin doors, and depryyed of proper exercise and pure air their bones 
slily become soft. .” 
pre are few diseases in which exercise united with temperance, 
bduce more wonderful effects than in.gout. The celebrated: Dr. 
uséd to say that'they are, in most instances, a certain remedy 
cruel disorder. Sydenhag considers riding on horse back the 
enereise for gouty patients. f P 
tin general, had so high an opinion of gymnastics, 
totle and other great authorities considered a com-" 
f¥e, in which they are neglected :-and they reasen- 
rovement of the mind, which ought to be our 
ie accomplished without the aid of the body, is it 
Bio promote the health and strength of the body, 
Me of serving the mind, and of assisting instead of- 
tions. Hence Plato, in Protagorus,.calls him a 
freunivating his mind alone, suffered his body to languish 
phy ni witweand sloth. In general it may be laid down as arule, 
ed.b bmperience, that riding is the best exercise for regaining 
nd. Mir i@ for retaining it. 
seimme@the voicean speaking and singing, and reading aloud, 
bl Sort of exercise, and particularly salutary to the female sex 
He more confined at home than-the men.  Celsus strongly rec-. 
mmends reading aloud to those who have weak stomachs.. - SS i 
belt s to be an indispensible. law of longevity that we. should 
» exerci et least, two hours every day in the open air, when. the weath- 
“mill permit.” “It has been well said by Dr. Cheyne, that the weak 
‘Mid valitudinary, the. studious and contemplative, ought to make ex- - 
‘Prcke.a part of their religion in they ought to have stated times - 


ding or walking, and that ing@ed air.” ‘ People if years should 


heyergive way to a remission of their exercise. ~ Whoever ‘examines 
oo handed down to us of the longest: livers, will generally 

@ that to the very last, they used some exercise, as walking a certain 
distance every day, &c.’”’ Lord Bacon: correetly observés, it is\.req- 
uiste'to long life, that the body should never abide-long in one post— 
Pel every half hour at longest, should change.it, saving only in 


- Proren ‘rime ror stecpine.—“ Valangin ‘relates a circumstance 
_ that satisfactorily proves the advantage of sleeping in the night instead 
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of the day. It is that of an experiment made by two'e 
inthe French army, who had much disputed whic 

is fittest for marching, and for repose. ‘As it was anig 
ina military point of view, to have it ascertained, the; “yl 
from the commanding officer to try the experiment. One 
although it was in the heat of summer, marched in the - i “eh 


at'niglit, and arrived at thé®end of a march of 600 mi he 
loss ef-either men or horses ; but the other who thought it would’be 
less fatiguing to march in the cool of the evening, and part of the 
night, than in the heat of the day, at the end of the same match had 
lost most .of his horses and some of his men. ht 
«Early rising may be considered as the principal fendamelqal 


of longevity. 
“ Early to bed and early .to rise 
Makes a man healthy wealthy and wise.’ 

“Our sleeping apartments ought to be large, airy, and lofty, 
not situated on the ground floor. » «The use of feather heds,-be 
alldoubt is highly injurious to healyh; hard beds are in * 
preferable.” ‘Young people and invalids in rerminaiil 
too many bed clothes.” “The old custom of warming & 
to be reprobated. a 

“A brisk use of the flesh brush before getting ig 
tosound sleep: it is a valuable resource to those v 
“ Do not lie m bed late in the morning to make up 
sleep in the night time. ag 

«‘Remember sleep is sound, sweet and refreshing"@ 
almmentary organs are easy, quiet and clear. ab, 

Cueruine.—** Lord Bacon has well observed that at 
clothes, either upon the bed or upon the back, relaxesthe bod 

“Sponge yourself all over every morning on first ea 0 

“ See that there is an easy action of the bowels once a 

*Studious men when exhausted by intense. thinking sl 
endeavor to recruit their strength by wine or any kind of stron ng 
When they are severely engaged in the labors of the mind they § 
pay still greater attention to the quantity and quality of the foc 
exercise and.sleep, and to the regulation of the bowels. 

«Bet itever be remembered that the stomach and bowels aré 
first importance in the human economy ; they are so to speak theg 
arbiters ofhealth and disease, of life and death ; they hold almost 
organ and function in the body under a strict. and necessary 
ence; consequently, when weak deranged a numerous trait’ 
uneasy or distressing sensations. and Unhealthy symptoms take. place; 

“It may be remarked here that absolute corpulency certainly les, 
sens the probability of longevity very much. _ In the middle pe 
life, persons who indulge i in much animal food, or other very nutri 
aliment; and-lead. inactive lives, are liable to have: the functions of the 
vital organs so greatly disturbed with fat, as to lead to Res 
solution, 

“ Anaar.is universally known to be exceedingly i injurious. to. 
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and unfavorable to long life. The studious cultivation of the kind and ts gi 
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ifipsitions, are of as much importance to health. and. longey- 
ay, are to our advancement in life : and this fact:cannot be too 
fy considered.” © f 
ae rey tpg—e : 
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©; WOMAN, HAST THOU NOT SQBFERED ENOUGH? - 


[Letter from a gentleman. in Ohio toa friend in Boston.] 
. 








\ 


‘My Dear Brorner:—From the interview we last held, you are 
doubtless expecting a communication from me touching the’ Science 
fuman Life. I comply the more readily with your request; from 
deep conviction I have of the claims of a distressed, an ignorant, 
dying world, who are every where destroying themselves, un- 
Reogsciously. ik 3a 

a depen at this time is, to call the attention of parents, but,par-- 
- ilarly Of mothers and wives to a subject which, to them at Ieast,4s 
fraug ht with momentous interests. et tat 

b The time hascome when the marriage state is regarded, by females 
ar, as the termination of all happiness, and the beginning 
ion of all pain and sorrow. . The unmarried casts her 

path of lite and sees before her nothing but sorrow or 

ce if she continues as she is, and sorrow if she con- 

her state. In this dilemma, shé chooses the latter, 

it the former. She enters the marriage state, and 

Seee, as well as she can, to the willingness of bidding an 

years, ‘perhaps for ever, to the joys and pleasures, (innocent 

il though they be) of this life, and to spend ‘her days in pain- 

on bodings,” or'in the actual realization, of death in many of 

M@usand forms; “dying though” yet not dead.” As she 
wife and a mother, she finds by most. bitter experience, 

5 s were not ail groundless. She travails in pain, all the 

ys of her appointed time,euntil ‘like an armed man” her sorrows: 

me: Then friends gather: thick- around and hope stands shivering, 
WPthe event. She passes, it may be, the awful crisis, “and remembers 
' 00 more her anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.”+-But 
_ béfe new trials commence. ‘She has travailed in, pain, and now she is 
in pain to rear her ‘offspring also. Those organs with which 

Mis high function is to be discharged, refuse utterly,“in some cases, in, 
others partly, to perform’their office. The course of nature is chahg- 
@, Having hitherto been outraged, and her silent, solemn, voice 
unheeded, she now lifts her cries, in tones that will-be heard and felt. 

Pain and ariguish seize on the young mother, and while she nurses her, 
little’one, the pains of another’ birth ‘are. to be experienced by her 


“Now let me‘ask you, my dear brother, and all others who may read 
lines, are not these things so? And ifso, why are they thus ?— 

Has by an inscrutable decree, doomed mothers to a life, of unceas- 
is prin and anguish? However you may-answer this, I must answer 
God has not thus doomed woman to suffer and die a thousand 
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deaths, while performing the high and sacred functions iii bi ' 
Bat thishe has decreed. If woman will live.in cons a a 
gross violation of the laws of life ; she must thus suffer, God samy ae 
alter his decree ; neither the condition of her being. © His } | 
fixed in infinite wisdom and benevolence, and her being is ih’ F 
dance with these laws, and whosoever will but keep these laws: Sigs 
so doing shall find a great reward.” But if she will continue in dis 9 
bedience of the laws, the penalty must be borne. For example. 
mothers, daughters, wives, will persist in that .most abominable ang 
murderous practice of *‘/acing,” now so common in our land, the : 
must suffer for it : God will not alter his law, nor remit the penalty aa 

By “ lacing,” 1 mean the compressing of the chest, and particuly ’ 
the breasts, by any ligaments, whether by “corsets” or by q 
means. It matters little what the dress is called, so long as it p 
vents those organs from fully developing themselves. I wigh hem 
speak of the effect of a tight dress upon the breasts sionply cad ne 
the vital organs. ae 

It isan almost universal fact in qur day, that mothers, particula 
young mothers, are sorely afflicted with the breasts and nippleggk 
what is the cause of this fact? Our grandmothers and gral 
mothers were hot thus afflicted. And among other naygii 
so. . What then can be the cause ?—The cause I an 
ous. What else can it be, (other things may inde@ 
it) but what else need we look for, than the dressing wa 
this country? Now the physiology of the thing is si 
first place, a. compression of these organs prevents the pe 
tion of the little lacteal vessels through which the nourish 
be conveyed to the infant. And hence if this is obstructed inf 
tion is-inevitable. In the next place, whatever compresses théDas 
does in the same degrée prevent the proper growth and develgs 
of the nipple. Now who does not know, that under the presém 
of dressing we might as well expect that organ to develope itsel: 
the sole of the foot as on the apex of thé breast. The thing is ab 
lutely impossible. Wives, and daughters, and mothers too, youmay 
tell and “yong to make others believe that your dress, is‘ not_ tigiik” 
But I tell you it is physically impossible for the nipple to be propeny 
developed, as you now dress. And it may be. boldly affirmed, 
this organ cannot be found properly formed in America unless 
be among the natives of the forest, or the poor “bond women of, ie” 
South.” Is it any wonder then that mothers, and especially rou 
mothers, are so almost universally afflicted with the soreness, and, 
many cases the loss either partial or entire of this organ? Thet 
must be so. It can’t be otherwise. oo an 

What then is to be done! Why, surély, what more simple. remeuy” 
can be found for this universal evil than to rémove the cause 2. Take 
off your “ corsets” and all other bandages from the breasts, and leave 
those organs to their full and perfect liberty, under the loose fowimg 
dress, to develope theniselves as nature dictates. ‘Then youmay@e |: 
pect pardon from the penalty‘of this violated law. But if woman Wa 
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Ai 
" ecoupatl cling to her present mode of dress, which seeins designed 
Por the total destruction of those organs which. are peculiar fo ii 
# offspring, then let her know, that she does it at her peri! and 
she is her own destroyer. , ‘If she will choose death rather than 
life, yea inurder, selfsmurder'and infanticide, then let lier go on and 
prepare to meet her. doom. 

Reference has been made to the’ “ pains of gestation and _parturi- 
tin.” These in many cases are like the messenger of death itself. 
But why is it that wives during this stage of their existence are so 

monly unfitted for the discharge of those duties that devolve-upon 

im in this sacred relation? Why-do sickness and pain and_anguish 

bmpany them almost from the first throughout their prolific life! 
byou say woman was doomed “to bring forth in sorow”! Indeed 
she w ind- what ptophecy has been more literally fulfilled than 
this? © ~wonian, hast thou not suffered enough? Would you 
have your pains: at all mitigated? Then listeh to the voice of God 
"again, “ She shall be saved in child bearing if she continue in faith.” 
that wives and mothers would do just as they have done, and 
mwhat would: be the ccnsequence. But if we will hear God’s 
in the laws of life we need not thus’ suffer. Il 
prs‘ will live as they are now living and as they have 
fty years in-particular, then God will “greatly mul- 
mows and their conceptions, and in anguish shall they 
whildren.”” If they will continue “ to feed*themselves with- 
on flesh-meat, condiments, gravies, ‘tea, coffee, &c. &c., 
Gea; pain must be their portion. ‘But if they will listen to infinite 
é sdom, and take for their “bill of fare,” what man ‘at first received, 
| then may the life of woman be a life of peace. Pain and anguish 
4] "ge neéd not and will not know. And her life compared with what it 
» tow is, will be “like life from the dead.” ‘ Bs oe Be 

+ Lam aware that this may seem strange and incredible to mothérs.; 

But we are told, by those whose word cannot be doubted, that among 
' @rtain nations of the earth, these peculiar pains are almost. unknown. 
~ Andwho has not noticed that aniong the peasantry of Europe the same: 

istrue? But an example shall be given of one in civic life, born and 

im our own country. yee, * 
_ yMrs was recently confined and gave birth to an infant, a fine. 

little daughter. From the time of her marriage one year ago, till the . 

bith of the child, she has enjoyed as perfect freedom from pain-and. 
' Sickness even, as during any period ofher former life. Indeed, if her 

own testimony may be admitted not a moment. of sickness, or twinj 
ofpain, did she experience during the whole period: as’the result of 
her peculiar state. And the hour of her delivery was so brief and free 
ftom anguish. that, when informed of the birth: of her offspring, she 
imed in surprise, “is that all!!’? And so perfect was the health 
_ the mother, that on the second day from the birth, she spent several 
furs'in sewing and reading. ‘Fears were expressed as to the event. 
But'she continued to increase in strength, for sickness she had not, 


icon God gave her both for her beauty, as well as for the rea 
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ps ae - 
till the date-of the above. But the penalty. of laws, vi 
mer days, has now to be paid. Sore : breasts and-sore nipples are her 
portion. But this is all right. ae. 
Is it now asked,.what has Mrs F. done to produce a change $0 wotly 
derful in her being? For “those who have an.ear to hear” it shall be 
told. Forseveral years, but particularly since her nursing,: her bil} 
of fare” has been that given to our first mother: to the exelusion ofall 
flesh-meat, condiments, tea; coffee, &c., prefering in all cases, bread 
made of the unbolted meal, with pure water, or milk for herdrink :and 
not a disregard of the laws of life when known. aa 
But do you now ask, can this produce such results: Try itand 
Mothers, sisters, daughters, wives, listen to the voice of one 
knows the pains and anguish you. experience, and who feels forigim 
and would, if possible, ‘bear those pains, Go thou and dé@ikey 
Begin now. -Cast away. your fear and shame. . You have-tgrm 
. sorrows long enough. Fear not the opprobrious epithet, “& i 
Chain not yourself down to a life of anguish merely becau8e you k 
not moral courage enough to make a trial now. Break away fromitie * 
enchantment. Make a fair and full trial .of obedience. to the laws at 
life. Ask those who have obeyed and learn of them. , 
I might proceed and cite other examples, like the 
going to show, not only the safety of a simple vegetablg 
this is the only safe diet to be used by. woman. ; 






























QUANTITY OF FOOD NECESSARY TO SUSTAIN HUMA 


We had marked, agreeably to the request of a friend, extracts from Gre , § 
work onthe ‘Quantity of food necessary to sustain the Human Body,’ and designe@them > 
for. number 17; (see pages 272—3) but through mistake they were omisied 
except the first and last quotations. Below are the extracts, but the read@6r must ngtt 
content till he procures the work and studies the entife chapter a See Cs 

Iy regard to the quantity of food which the human body ‘requires, 
there appears to be. far more truth in the speculative opifions ‘than 
correctness. in the practices of the civilized portions of the 1 
race. It isa comnion saying that it is comparatively unimpor 
what a than eats or drinks, so that, he is strictly temperate in ‘his 
tity :.and the principal objection to this proverb is that it is almo 
versally made. to, justify an indiscriminate indulgence of appetite rather 
than to prevent or discountenance excesses in quantity. Re 

-In a healthy body, the general processes of decomposition and el 

mination, take place more or less rapidly and freely, according as tie 
individual is. more or less active and athletic in his habits ; andas® 
general law, the assimilating organs correspond in functional vigor 
and activity : and hence, as we have seen,’ the robust, active ’ 
requires more food than the sedentary man, and can receive and | 
more with ease and comfort. But in all cases, if more food-'is: 
into the aliamentary cavity, than is just sufficient to answer the real 
aliamentary wants of the vital econonmy and balance the easy “and 
healthy action of the decomposing and eliminating organs, ° injury “is, 
inevitably done to the system. 5 aT 
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«Im a vigorous body, where all the organs are well balanced, /and-no 
one of them is predisposed to any particular disease; the vital economy 
asa whole, applies its power according to the general‘or-particular 
gemands of the system, and this aggregate power of the vital-econo- 
’ my, always corresponds with the average power of the several organs 
composing the system. If therefore. in such a state of the system, 
more nourishment is received into the vital domain than is r de- 
manded by the alimentary wants of the vital economy, the decom 
ingand eliminating organs will be excited to proportionably increased 
tion, so as to preserve the general balance between the two:great 
@mpcesses of composition and decomposition : and if the constitution is 
ymmonly vigorous, and the several-organs well developed, and 
t free from particular predispositions to disease, and theegetieral 
ofthe individual are active and invigorating, and: mainly favora- 
ble tog Biological power and health, excessive alimentation ‘may 
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ke’ place for forty, sixty or eighty years, and perhaps even 
and the general balance between the two great processes” be 
perfectly preserved, by the correspondent overworking of the: ‘de- 
mposing and eliminating organs, that no consequent morbid results 
Pet. be experienced, which will determinately indicate their true 
pquivocally denote an excessive alimentation.. . * 

S almost universally believed that. so long asan individual 
she is not injured by habitually-eating more than, is real- 
for the healthy nourishment of his body: but this opinidn 
pnd dangerously false {—It is indeed, one of. the most mis+ 
on érrors entertained by the human mind. For-there is nothing in 
lure more true, more certain than these propositions—viz.—I st, every 
~ buman being comes into existence with a.determinate-amount of consti- 
tuti na,—an unreplenishable fund of life. This’fund cannot, 
earthly means, be made to meet the necessary expen- 
sol yital action, beyond a certain period :—but it can be profli- 

| Gatelyequaindered in one fourth, or one tenth part of the time which 
hmight be m 


eee 


ade. to last:—2d, all vital action is necessarily attended 
With some expenditure of vital power and waste of organized sub- 
stance—draws something from ihe ultimate and unreplenishable fund 
"of life—and therefore, all excessive vital action—all intensity of vital 
‘action increases the expenditure of the vital power, and necessarily ab- 
Bevin the duration of life : and consequently, however long the vital 
y of any human body, may be able to preserve’ the general 
balance of action.between the composing and decomposing organs, 
and maintain the general health of the system, ‘under excessive’ ali- 
mentation, yet nothing is more certain.than that just in proportion as the 
alimentation has exceeded the real, healthy wants of the vital econo- 
my,.and thus caused an unnecessary expenditure of the vital power in 
the composition and decomposition of that excessive matter, life has 
been abbreviated ?—even though the individual die in what is called 
old age, without a single violent: symptom of disease. The error of 
pinions on this subject is so general and so misthievous, that I feel 
anxious to present the truth in the strongest possible light. ’ 
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Some writers on diet, have laid down precise rules, and : 
exact weight and measure by which man should govern himsélfjn tg. 
gard to quantity. But this I shall not attempt to do. I can only gg 
as. I have said, that the universal and powerful propensity of may’ 
always to excess: and more especially in civic life, where artificial pp 
parations.of food servé both to create and provoke a morbid ? 
—and that excessive alimentation, or over-eating, is beyond ‘eg 
tion; decidedly the greatest source of disease and suffering and wn 
timely death to man, in every portion of the world, where. the alimey 
my supplies are abundant. ag 

t.is however, impossible to state any particular quantity off 
which would be best for every one, of every age and Situatig 
condition. The active, vigorous, laboring man of middle age, x 
more food than a child or an old man, and more than a sede 
studious, or feeble man of the same age ; and the sameouni ii 
quires more food under some circumstances, than under of uF 
general rule, the quantity of food should—within certain lamts, bey 
portionate to the amount of our active{exercise ; yet the most‘ath 
and active laboring man, is, in our country, constantly in da 
taking too much food. Indeed, it is unquestionably true, tha 
ninety-nine. of the farmers and other laboring men of i 
are prematurely worn out and broken down by over-eatia 
is thus affected by excessive labor, or hard work :—A ve 
tity of good farinaceous ‘food, is sufficient to supply the™ 
wants of the vital economy, even of the most robust body of ,@ 
laborer, and all that exceeds the proper supply of those wantéwue 
sarily oppresses the organs, diminishes the muscular power, apd seres 
to impair and wear out and break down all the energies’ of th syste 
—The laboring class, however, probably suffers less. shgige@ifer Other 
portions of society, from excessive alimentation. ¢ eg 

The only general rule I can give, in regard to the quia bs i 
. proper for man; therefore is this:—let every one considepinabaxces 
sive alimentation is one of the greatest sources of evil to the human 
family in civic life:——and that every member of society has a contimigl 
and powerful tendency to this excess: and therefore, that, every indi 
vidual should, as a general rule, restrain himself to the smallest quaie) 
tity, which he finds from careful investigation and enlightened expay 
riénce and observation, will fully meet the alimentary wants of the vii 
economy of his system :—knowing that whatsoever is more than thigm 
evil !—And let every one remember also, in civic life, there cannot be 
a blinder guide, in regard to quantity of. food, than appetite: and be 
that follows it, will surely: be led into excess !—for the most athleli 
and:active ‘Jaborer can not habitually eat artificially prepared f 
even of the simplest and plainest kind, till his appetite is perfectly 
satisfied, without sooner or later experiencing serious evils from exee® 
sive aliméntation : and if this is true of the robust, active laborer,108 
much greater extent it is true of the inactive, and sedentary and 
ous and feeble. ° sa ; 2, shag 
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P say WORK TO ENLIGHTEN AND CHANGE THE PUBLIC MIND. - 
pe } . + . , ? 4 


| 1ror,—Being at liesure for an hour; I cannot better gratify 
‘my oe aren than to pen you a few lines, after reading which, 
J you will be 
self. 
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at liberty to dispose of the sheet as may best please your- 


‘Pant not 4 practical “Grahamite,” consequently know but little of 
‘the system by personal experience, nor do I profess to be acquainted 
ih any way with the peculiar views ‘entertained by Doctor Graham. 
Juse the word “Grahamite” as a sort of generic term, meaning a per- 
im who observes a scrupulous abstinence from all hurtful articles; and 
terious’quantitiés of food. In this sense [ am an advocate of Gra- 
aciples. My own circumstances ané situation have everbeen, and 
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re, 80 ch as forbid ay giving the system a thorough and impartial 

veptne to my coficlusions therefore, partly from experience, 
observation and testimony of others, and partly from stddy 
fiwaman system, andthe organic laws by which it is governed.— 
s been’ a subscriber'to the Journal about six months,’ and feel 
h interést in the causé it advocates. The doctrine is certainly a 
$ one, and deserves the serious attention of an enlightened and Tfe- 
ous community. Attention to the science of Physiology is rapidly 
fT country towns and villages, and upon the list of those 
boused the cause of human fife and happiness, I ani hap- 
k the names of both rich and poor—the professional Man 
fee May laborer. To them and to all others engaged in diffusing 

fend Knowledge upon this subject let usbid “ God*Speed.”. “Phe 
fis a righteous one and deserves the patronage and encouragement 
l ta@ifaends of humanity. Let then, those who have enlisted in 
eteformation be encouraged by what they have already-ac- 
Bcontinue their efforts with the same well-ditected Zéal 
ero have manifested; and success must ultimately crown 


~ 


— iat 
thor Tabots-” 
* “Ligft upon this subject carinot be resisted when it once dawns upon 
“ai Gnprejudiced and enlightened community.. But the change yet to 
‘Wrought is great, for the consumation of which, great perseverance, 
Herculean powers of mind, and body, are requisite. Publie opin- 
“must*be turned into, its chatinel, which is no very easy task, 
en popular prejudices, and-glutinous habits turn their concentrated 
against it. |The fear of incuring the sarcastic remarks, and 
Wicule of the gormandizing class in community, deters many. from 
abandoning their present luxurious habits ‘and ‘putting themselyes 
tipo more simple “and less luxtitious articles of food. “Many Who 
Would otherwise become “Grahamites” and conform to ‘more ‘Strict 
diétetic rules, dread thie derisory appellations which*they know willbe 
heapéd upon them, and shrink back with disgust at the idea of parsi- 
_ Méniousness ‘being imputed to them as the sole cause of ‘their | absti- 
nénce froth the laxuries of) the ‘table and becoming “ eaters of bran 
bread,” as Epicurians have been pleased to term such. “Under such 
circumstances “« bumps” of benevolence are seldom so prominently de- 
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velpped as to. predominate ‘in direct opposition to‘love ofg 
and alimentativeness, when strengthened by the intrae 
habit.” Moral courage and pure conscientiousness then! arg, 
sable qualifications in those who have at heart the noblest o 
objects—human ‘life and human happiness. Grahamites must: 
therefore, under a sense of moral duty, devoid of all unjust’ 
—-they must never be stifled by a view‘of ghastly pictorials, norte 
pelied: by the'‘breezes of derision which blow full in their faces,—and - 
they should regard their deriders with feelings of commiseration rathey. 
than contempt.—Human animals, as a race, are but weak frail be 
—and theit weakness-deserves kindness rather than reproach; 
quently he who contributes his labor and influence to ele 
family of man by teaching him the laws yof:his | 
him into retrieving violated organic laws;istipi 
ing of the human family than all the treasures’ 

Amherst, July 5, 1839. " 
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COMBE’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. © 


The parts of the stomach which have received names a dr 
be noticed, are,—the cardiac orifice, (marked A in thei 
named frem being near Gent aro in which the ‘ere 


through which food and @rink are introduced ; C, the pylo 
loric orifice (from pylorus, or gate keeper, because. it allows ndi 
digested food to pass,out,) where the intestine called the duodenum 
ws ‘ : gins, and thrimgh 
the chyme 
digestion jaa 
and whichy 
stomach is 
on a level Wy Abe ; 
dia, although when enige * 
ty it is lower. Frotthe 
situation of the cardmAy 
- and its connexion. wil 
A, the cardaic orifice of the stomach ; B, the interior of the gullet, it will: 

the stomach ; C, the pylorus ; D, the interior of the once perceived that 

Gnedenum:, é, forms one of the poi 
attachment by which the stomach is retained in its place. 

In size, the stomach varies much in different individuals,as well asin” 
animals of different species, and must be accounted for in the bulk and” 
quality of their food. As a general ‘rule, it is larger among the labor 
ing poor than among the rich, as the former require a larger quantity 
of their inferior food to obtain from it an equal amount of nourishment _— 
For the same reason, animals subsisting on grass or ‘crude, vege, 
etable substances have a very capacious stomach, while those subsist 
ing on animal or concentrated food have it simple and small. In map 
its capacity may be diminished or augmented within certain limite by bs 
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p Becturé on Physiology to the Ladi. » ~" 809 
gc difications of diet. In some gluttons, and in cases 
ppetite, it has been found of enormous’ dimensions$ but 

not always hold, forthe stomach is sometimes ‘s 
Re immoderate eaters, and then its contents pass through 
only y digested. ar ‘ote 
-. Jn rufimating animals, such as:the sheep and ox, the stomach, as 
willbe’seen in the annexed figure, not only is large, to adapt it to the 
’ bulky nature of their food, but is complicated in its structure, to fit it 
_ foreffecting the great changes which vegetable -aliment requires. to 

‘undergo before it can be converted into blood. It may, indeed, be said 

= to consist. of four distinct. stomachs 

conjoined. - In the first of these; AA, 

Ms termed the paunch, the~ herbage is 

mm deposited when first swallowed, after 

_ hasty and ineffectual mastication. It 

there undergoes a kind of macération 

or steeping, in a fluid provided for the 

purpose ; after which it passes from 

the paunch into a smaller bag, called 

the reticulum, or bonnet, B, which in 

some animals, such as the camel and 

dromedary, is-designed exclusively 

as a reservoir for water, which, being 

p in large quantities, ready for use when wanted, fits 

@ wonderful manner for travelling through the arid deserts 

f ho water is to be obtained, and where, without such provision, 

would of course soon perish. So admirably is the reticulum adap- 

Bepecial purpose, that the ‘water contained in it undergoes: 

@bange® either in quality or quantity, although, if it Were 

ordinary digesting stomach, it would be entirely ab- 

_course Of a. few minutes. It is not even .mixed 

a ad Which is swallowed after it, as the animal has the power 

ivechng-solids at once intothe other cavities. From the reticulum, 

Wlimentary mass is again returned to the mouth, thete to‘be thor- 

iivemasticated and mixed with the saliva ; after which it descends 

gecond time through the gullet; ‘but instead of passing, as before 

he paunch, it entefs the third bag, omasum, or many-plies,C, 

gre'it-undergoes farther changes, and is then transmitted to the 

th portion, “D, adjoining the pylorus, and named ab-omasim, or 

g. The last portion is exactly similar in structure and in fune- 

fon to the simple stomach of man and the other mammalia, and, is ix 

. faet the true stomach, the other three being merely preparatory organs. 
9 . ! } 

‘LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY TO THE LADIES. °° ~~ 

Mas Gove is still in ker useful field oflabor, lecturing to femalesin 

oe Neva th Since she closed her several courses in New York 
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nd Newark the early part of the summier, she has lectured in Worces- 
efand Milbury, Mass, and is now’at Bangor Me. She expects to 
iisit Pennsylvania’ this fall for the same purpose. 
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BRONCHITFIS—AND ITS CAUSES AMONG CLERG 


To. itor of the Christian Watchman. 
-I have read in your paper of the,2ist June, some ‘reas¢ ra 
self other$ for the prevalence of “bronchitis” among the minister 
You inform ts that among the catses assigned by others ate, speaking 
breathing mpl, drinking cold water while engaged um speaking, 4 f ati 
bute much of the evil to speaking in large rooms, badly vonstructed fof | 
mation easy, “ stiff and high neck stocks,” and wrapping up the neck too 
speaking. I do not deny that thére is some weight in each of these reasons, but thi 
there is not much 1n either. That fot much evil results from speaking in close’ pao 
you haye shown in your remarks. The drinking of cold water while speaking ugh 
to be discarded by all speakers who would preserve a sound or comfortable throat.) 5. 
How is it then in the western country, this disease is. scarcely known, and ret’ wi 
preachrdaily, and sometimes twice‘a day for weeks in succession, often in the 9 
and _perhaps,. never in a suitable room?» . Methodists, Cumberland Presb: 
not a few Baptists, whether the congregation be large or small, usually ele te 
voices ‘So ‘that they can be heard a quarter ofa mile. Sometimes a little hoa 
sues, but seldom any thing more serious. aS 
Our advantage over you is, that we pitch the voice to alkey which i is nat 
to one unnatural. There is a natural pitch for the voice a8, -hecessary to ane 
ing, a8 in singing. “When the voice is pitched on a key too tugh, da 
speaking is tiresOme ‘to the organs, and hoarseness, 
mucus membrane will follow. But when it.is pitched too low, it is far on 
sensation in the-larynx is produced, and the effect is more. like = ay pe brui 
of inflammation by. friction. 
Public speaking, when the voice is properly pitched, strengthens the lungs ai d 
organs exercised on the same principle that a sailor’s arms acquire strengeh by 
a rope. Preaching, when the voice is properly. managed, is less liable to,be t 
than any other public speaking, because there is greater Sympathy of thought; pai 
and parts. The writer of thisis naturally slender and-sickly. Nearly thi S 
he was, by his physicians supposed to be going into’a pulmonary consis 
inflammation of the lungs in a bilious fever. Nevertheless he-continued 
» preached often, seldom in a convenient house, and frequently in the open 
voice was always weak, and yet, without injury he has made himself to by 
three-fourths of an hour by some thousands in the open air. Almost all youl 
produce the painful sensation upon a hearer from the west, that we fe re 
pitches his voice too low, and then makes ar effort to make a fig 
meaning would be easily comprehended were you present to h de 
by the side of yours. It is not the distance. to which the preach 
to which our remarks apply, for common sense would seem to suggi 
be governed by the distance between him and his most remote hearefsyam 
have a rule Observed by the speaker, by which he should set his voiceae 
as the pitch-pipe would pitch the tune. ae, y, 
An easy method for one to acquire this requisite ecpiideand of his voiee is, 
a person at the distance of twenty, thirty or forty yards, to whom he would i if 
call and enter into conversation. Let him catechj the key, to, which, on this? 
he would naturally pitch his voice and adhereto it, and he will speak ‘with 
self, and without pain to his audience.” He may deliver his sermons in a vore” 
as loud as he can halioo, or he may more properly, limit it to the extreme of his audi 
Smawanoe ‘Mission, Indian Territory, July 15, 1839. I 


enge A DACHE—VERAGTY OR TEMPERANCE SUSPECTED. ¢, ba 
From Head’s Medical Miscellany, 
Of all'the diseases which fall to the inheritance of flesh and blood, there is none 
in its natare, its attacks, its ingress and egress, will compare with ’sick-headache. 
it is withgut premonitory symptoms, sois it unsubject to successful medical 
It sejzes.the most vigorous and healthy and prostrates their energies in a moment; 
in a moment, when its course is ran, their powers return in full vigor, as if tne 
merely been out on a neighbourly visit. 
I ot give here.a full description of this disease in its various, regular, ox 
lar apperances but merely sketch some Of its’ features and state a few of the 
stances which precede its attacks. It-is a somewhat singular fact, that to a aT 
ble extent the disease seemis to be confined to females. ' Perhaps their secluded si , 
has some connection with the disease. *  . re 
The most distressing form of the malady is the daily ‘periodical headache. ‘ 








* Miscellaneous Items. 


¢he day and usually renders the patient unfit for 
mine. Two singular facts connected with this form of 
i: es on invariably in the afternoon, ‘and is much more 
Hithe lower walks of life. From many-circumstances, 
iy liquoxs used about such patients m the common 
2 Ti am the more inclined to this opinion, from thé fact 
sas set ed since the temperaace reformation has brought spin 
5 sT know Ohe other form of the disease, whieh follows any gen 
ia is the hiptidianus,sick-headache, occurring, as its name indicates, every Seventh 
day; which day is invariably, among old and young, male and. female, the christian 
4 , and usually in the after part of the day. But unlike the form before described, 
Bo fenders the patient quite uncomfortable till the next morning, this form of the dis- 
f isually abates towards evening, leaving the distressed patient: sufficiently com- 
wiartable to take a dish of tea, with the ordinary accompaniments, and frequently to 
pr walk ii the twilight—some recommend such things bat I doubt of their utihty. 
s other forms of the disease, though very numerous, are as irregular‘as the former 
ematic—we can name but a few. You may sometimes see a lady about her af- 
baeeht and gay as a summer morning—all life and, glee—a neighbor of 4 graver 
Sin, and aftercommon salutations, proceeds to say that.a friend is very sick, 
taken it upon herself, having watthed the past night; to procare. a 
ingapiehi—and puts-the very natural question as to her willingness to watch 
p * ‘No: comedian could change his countenance quicker than this 
; Brequest plunges this lively creature into the aps a dejection. - She 
f S#ae-end of this short narrative,on the bordtér of one of her dreadful turns 
ache; and therefille if she-is able to pass the night without watchers herself 
ite favorable-. You receive intimation that certain accomplished people 
ea day at ‘your house ina fortnight ; but it happens during the intervening 
an-evening party is put. in train for that day in another direction. In the 
g of the appointed day, some of the family aré in spasms of sick-headache, which 
their coming according to appointment : but fortunately. for them, (and you too 
aps e all so far recovered as the day rolls on, as fo be able to attend the 
T: inment : " 
Mieke pfoper arrangements that a certain piece of-work may be done. at a given 
not done, and you receive for apology that sick-headache' caused the failure. 
if is held where a collection is to be taken for charitable purposes—many-whom 
yee Ab ~ are absent; and how astonishing the fact, that they were’ all 
e. 
13 1 pm youexpect to see and be assisted by, donot call fllLyou 
fas gumme able to see company generally, and it may be to entePtam . 
t you are doomed to heat apology after apologies of sick-head- 
Smrek-headache,—till your own head and heart begin to ache and be 
id such apologys ; and you begin to,suspect the veracity or tem- 
Semeehave much to do with the sick-headache-” : irc 
. Yours, most respectfully; Tae Curipren’s Frrewp, 
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‘, aTH BY Lavpanum.—A fat&l mistake occurred at Baltimore recently.” A 

bonred some laudanum into a.cup, for the purpose of giving it in dropsto a 

im int. In the night an elder child of two years of age begged a drink of. water, ° 

father rising took the cup without knowing:the contents, and fillmg. it with 

Mave ic to drink. ‘It died before morning.—If mothers understood and obeyed: 
W's laws they would never need to quiet “restless infants by poisonous drags.’’ 


brows eating of” Fruit, is a crime never alluded to in the bible ; and no doubt.in 
instance recorded below the individual was a“ flesh’’ eater. . 
“Faurr.—Oh ! dear! Oh-o-o-oh! said our worthy friend Jim! as we met him 
img with both hands to a place that is Vulgarly called” the belly. 
Wikt’s the matter?” “Oh! I don’t know=but such a dreadful pain?” f 
been eating ?”—“< Nothing of any consequence—only a few blackberries and 
for breakfast, yesterday morning, a quart.of huckleberries for lunch in the fo 
dozen nice ‘pears, and four or five fine apples, as 1 was running about town ; some 
currant tarts and a few grapes, and a water-mellon after dinner, and twoor three 
ee Tespbegpes, and ice-cream if the evenmg. Oh! oh-0-o-oh!’* And he gave 
, @ showed that gripes and misery were tearing him, as if a sea-serpent Wi 
up didoes in his imer man. It was impossible to offer such a glutton consola- 
hed at his agony and waiked off.—(Boston Times.) “in a 
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GRAHAM HOUSE, 
RCLAY Hs ad New Yor«. 


~ i pew eld will saa this House 
id git its kindred 
s of the table consistiog of 
ofthe Vegetable, kiagdom, to- 
various supplicsof Fruits and 
ir season, which, with the ex- 
ietor, renders the same ad- 
eserve health, and especially 
adapted to restore to 

= invalid. 
mee visiting the City can be ac- 
on reasonable Terms, atso 


— +s to such Books as are contained in the 


e. 
This t One Minute’s walk from the 
North River, * an about Tivo Minutes’ walk fromghe 


ater 


paride, vio 
for meals, Breakfast 


at7o 


ay ‘hie day, or week. Hours 
¥—Dinner at l1—and Supper 


ROSWE LL Goss. 
There is ae SHowenrtxe ann Barurna Rodom at- 
tached to the House, which are accessible to perma- 
ment Boarders without charge; and to such others 
as may wish at a "very small expense, 
GRAHAM WAFERS 
re wafers, without “ shorthing ” or swveeten- 
ing. safficiently tender, at the Roxbury 
ap Bakery: It has always been difficult to make 
mie of nothin J 5 pave meal and water; 
the ication on! apes in wetkine the 
rp is effect y overeome. A sup- 
oe this Maier vane is to be kept. in whole and 
batt »at Thoinas D. Quincy’s No. 25 Com- 
oston. 


BUOKS FOR SALE, 
the Office of the tom, Sree Sab Vo. 9, Washing- 


joston. 

k A Lectoams I Jasrudugro 
zectures ar 
of, popstar ih 


Amor: 
k 

oN Kanniake Delivered peters the “American 
Puvstotoaicar Society March 7th, 1837, {: Dr, 
Wu. A. Alcott, President of the Society, price 12 1-2 


cts 
e of the Laws of Health and the Re- 
—A delivered before the American 
at their monthly meeting, Feb- 
. Duncan, Pastor of the 
in Hanover, Mass. 
4° American Puysiotoc- 
I2mo. Price 37 1-2 cts. 
Diseases, price 50 
Wife,” price 87 1-2 cents. 
oung House Keeper,”’ 1,00. 





mercia ~ pohensa 





y to the First Course ot 
Mioloss, instituted ‘by the 
iety. “By Benjamin Has- 


Do. - 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
gale at the Office of the Graham Journal, No. 9 
We street, Boston: Past gage plete Work 
= S-\ Science of Human Life rising his Lec- 
matomy, Physiology, Patholozy, Psycology 
tor rintellectaal ona poral Ly Soe logy) and on Diet and 


imen. Twelve hundred pages, in 2 vol. 
Price three dollars and yf y cents. 
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ness or teach ing. 
is Wi 





GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 
At 2, Bentele pees. 2 Boston. Transient compan 


furniabed with iging, or their meals 
lodging Reeular hy hours for meals are 6,12, and 


6 S atthes s the spring and summer months. 
Sree batho feo, and nd accessible to the boarders at 


all hours. 





PERANCE HOUSE NEW YORK. 


as prefer a vegetable diet, and 
ish, to make the experiment. accom- 
will be given,and the latest and best works 
rov to which all may have access 

ile remaining in the house. 





(OLOGICAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
and second Annual Beoert | of the Boston 

cal Society, wi 

ith a ser ae ts bound ‘1 ia von volume, 

Price one dotiart and tweoty- five cents. 


ray helogein os solos aciade 
; siological . 
- is removed from 133 to No.. 9, Washiogtoa 
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Dealers in. Grain and Pars 
Warree’ Bridxe, ostor. Graham : 
ny,.with Meal of all kinds for family use, 
on hand at the above store. 
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Secrenvip Baraine Esta suisHanuer, 
has fitted up an extensive bathing b 
a centleman’s and lady”, + goparuna t,in 
story ofthe Marlboro’ Chapel, 
date hoarders pS the Marlboro? Hotel 
generally. All can have ashower bath 91 
Marm or cold or both as they like. 


NEW YORK HEALTH DEP 


We have the pleasure of #tating to 
Health Reform, and to the public seger 
publisher of the ‘.ibrary of & ‘ 
with a friend. of Physio — 

ork, has opened a Deposito 
where all tle most popular 
cals, Tracts, &c., on health, will bet 
sale and retail. 

As the. design te do a cash 
purchasers can depend upon havih: it 
the lowest prices. The citggens of nuit 

gentlemen visiting the city any — 
are ey are invited oe al rie 

he first an volames 0' 
n ol Roond oan for ee the above de 
one dollar and fifty cents. 








QUINCY FAMILY § 
The subscriber having made ra 
commodate a number @ 
by gives notice to his friends and the p 
that he is now ready to receive pupils, JF 
of the'school i .. to preparess ats foro 
he ins or ‘ 
have (those pupi ho wish ; 
or three years, or longer, 
eight when they comm 
tebe. otf 0 
physica ch b 
tie wa be t Fabio * 
pils willa ’ ; 
oard, washing. tu ition, rook s¢9 
and all other necessary item 
sired, and the terms will be hes 
a week, in proportion to f 
studies pursued. For, those J 
the principal, the the tuition 
one dollar a week , - 
There will be ‘no regplar vaention: 
will be permitted to spent a week witht 
whqmever their parents or guardians wi 
e@ government of the school will sr 
rather than physical force ped Ege 
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